limestone rocks in the south of Scandinavia. On the southern
slopes of the ridges, on the other hand, the waters of the melting
ice-sheet left large deposits of sand and gravel, which have rendered
considerable areas poor and infertile. Beyond the Baltic ridge, and
extending into Poland, lie the Great Valleys, which in turn mark the
channels by which the water escaped at each successive stage in
the retreat of the ice-sheet. The valley from Thorn to Eberswalde
is now occupied by the Vistula, the Netze, and part of the Oder;
farther south, in the Warsaw-Berlin valley, are the Bzura, Ner,
Warta, Obra, and the Spree; still farther south lies a third
valley, in which the Bartsch and the Spree flow for part of their
way. Over all this zone the character of the soil varies greatly
from one place to another. In some districts there are considerable
areas of good boulder clay, which are fertile; " in others the land
had to be reclaimed from bog and swamp before it could be made
productive; elsewhere, as in Brandenburg, there are wide stretches
of sand, on which little cultivation is possible.
To the south of the Great Valleys lies another ridge of land,
beyond which the ice-sheet did not advance. This ridge is marked
by heights, rather than by MUs, in the north of Silesia, in the
Flaming, and in the Liineburg Heath. The first of these upland
regions contains much fertile soil; the Flaming consists of sandy
wastes, marshes, and moorland; in the Liineburg Heath vast ex-
panses of sand and gravel are covered with heather. In parts of
Saxony and Silesia there are widespread deposits of loess, and
in the country south of Magdeburg this is also the case.
To the west of the Weser the country consists in the main of
dreary 'alternations of high moors and marsh lands. The former
frequently occur in sandy districts which are underlaid by an
impermeable subsoil, while the latter are low-lying lands which
were at one time covered by water, but are now occupied by
the vegetation typical of bogs and marshes. To the east of the
Weser the Liineburg Heath is higher than the country to the west,
and forms an undulating plateau covered wiflb. sand and strewn
with great blocks of rock. The great inlet of the North German
Plain, which lies between the Ruhr coalfield and the Teutoburger
Range, and of which Miinster is the centre, consists largely of sand-
stones and marls of Secondary times, overlaid in many places by
alluvia] and generally fertile soils.